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PRESERVATION IN UNITY AND THE GROUND OF 
TRUE JUDGMENT. 

During one of his imprisonments in Aylesbury, | 
Isaac Penington wrote ‘‘ Some queries concerning 
the order and government of the Church of 
Christ,’ showing that these are “ useful, profit- 
able and necessary for the well-being and right- 
managing of the spiritual body and holy society.’ 
He then states, with lucid and cone ‘lusive an- 
swers, several objections which “may arise in 
some hearts,’”’ “against this holy order and gov- 
ernment appointed by God,’’ and concludes with 
the following observations which, he says “I 
have found helpful to me towards the preserving 
of me in unity with the body, (and) perhaps it 
may please the Lord to refresh some others by 
the mention of them, and to make them useful! 
and helpful to them also.”’ 


“1, The first is, the pure fear of the Lord. 


This poiseth and guardeth the mind, keeping | er 


down fleshly confidence and conce ‘itedness, which 
are very apt to spring up, making it wary and 
considerate either of what it receives or rejects ; 


of what it practiseth, or forbeareth practising ; | 


causing it to wait much, try much, and consult 
much with the Lord, and with his ministers and 
people, and preserves out of that suddenness and 
inconsiderateness of spirit, at which the enemy 
often enters. For truth is weighty, and will 
bear trial: and the more it is tried in the balance, 
the more manifest its nature and ways appear: 
but the enemy’s appearances and likenesses are 
not so; but their deceit, by a thorough trial, 
comes to be made manifest. 

2. The second is, humility of heart. This is 
very precious, and of a preserving nature. Yea, 
In this state the Lord helpeth and teacheth ; and 
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the soul ik in this state, is fit to receive the 
help and teachings of the Lord. That which is 
lifted up and conceited, ready to justify its own 
way, and condemn even the whole body, is 
neither fit to be taught by the Lord, nor doth 
the Lord delight, but rather disdain, to teach it. 
And so not being taught by him, it must needs 
able to err; yea, to hearken to that spirit, 
| whose voice is more pleasing and suitable to the 
“= mind than the Lord’s voice is. 
A third great help, which in the tender 
mercy of the Lord I have had experience of, is 
| sobriety of judgment. Not to value or set up 
mine own judgme nt, or that which I account the 
| judgment of life in me, above the judgment of 
| others, or that which is indeed life in others. 
' For the Lord hath appeared to others, as well as 
to me: yea, there are others who are in the 
, growth of his truth, and in the purity and do- 
| minion of his life, far beyond me. Now for me 
, to set up, or hold forth, a sense or judgment of 
| a thing in opposition to them, this is out of the 
sobriety which is of the truth. Therefore, in 
such cases, I am to retire, and fear before the 
Lord, and wait upon him for a clear discerning 
and sense of his truth, in the unity and demon- 
stration of his Spirit with others, who are of him, 
and see him. And this will prevent the rents 
’ which the want of this sobriety may occasion. 
| 4. The last thing which I have now to men- 
| tion is, tenderness, meekness, coolness and still- 
ness of spirit. I wrap up these together, because 
| they are much of a nature, and go much togeth- 
er. These are of a uniting, preserving nature. 
j He. that differs and divides from the body can- 
not be thus; and he that is thus, cannot rend or 
divide. This is the pure, heavenly wisdom, 
| which is peaceable and keepeth the peace; but 
the other wisdom is rough, stiff, hard, clamorous, 
ready to fake offence, ready to give offence; ex- 
ceeding deep in the justificatiou of itself, ex- 
ceeding deep in the condemnation of others; and 
dares, in this temper, appeal to the Lord, as if it 
were right in its ways, but wronged by others; 
as if it did abide in the measure of his truth and 
life which others have departed from. And how 
can it be otherwise? How can the wrong eye, 
the wrong spirit, the wrong wisdom, but judge 
wrong, justifying the wrong practices and con- 
demning the right? But such shall find, if they 
come to the true touchstone, even the measure of 
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life indeed, that they are not in the true tender- , to the furtherance of His cause in the earth, and 
ness, which proceeds from the life, in the eae he will find that his business, instead of being a 
meekness and gentleness, in the true coolness! hindrance, will be a help—a real means of grace 
and stillness; but rather in the reasonings,| to him. Instead of letting his business swallow 
noises, clamors, and disturbances, which arise| up his religion, his religion will swallow up his 
from another spirit, mind, and nature than that| business. To all the dear brethren who are crip- 
which is of the truth. And in coming back| pled in their religious enjoyments by their daily 
from this wisdom to the pure wisdom, from the} callings, I would recommend the course pursued 
pretended measure of life to the true measure,| by Normand Smith : 

and becoming tender, meek, cool and still in it,} |‘ When roused to a more entire consecration 
they shall there feel their error from the Spirit | to God, falling in with the common notion that a 
and power of the Lord, and therein own their | life of secular business is incompatible with a life 
condemnation therefor from him; and also jus- | of eminent usefulness and piety, he seriously pur- 
tify them who have abode in the power, and been | posed to abandon it. But more Scriptural views 
guided by the Spirit and pure measure of life,| led him to continue in business. He put on 
which is from God, and in God, while they have} record the ‘ purpose to engage in my business 
departed from it. For though the spirit of error, | that I may serve God in it, and with the expec- 
wherewith they have been deceived and en-| tation of getting to give.” From that time it 
tangled, hath made them believe that they have| was observable by all who knew him, that he 
faithfully abode in the principle and doctrine of | made rapid progress in religion. There was a 
truth, while others have departed; yet that will| fervor and engagedness of spirit, a purity and 
soon vanish, as truth comes again to be felt, and | elevation of aim, that could not be misunderstood 
heard speak in them, and to redeem them afresh| or concealed. He rose towards heaven like the 
into its holy nature, and pure living sense. And| lark of the morning. From that time he found 
blessed is he who is not deceived about truth,| no tendency in his worldly engagements to chill 
but is of the pure nature, and in the pure power | his piety, or to enchain his affections to the earth. 
of it; in whom the true eye sees, the true ear| His business became to him a means of grace, 
hears, the true heart understands; who is of aj and helped him forward in the divine life, just 
right spirit and walketh uprightly before the | as truly as reading the Scriptures and prayer.” — 
Lord, and among his people. The blessing of | Unity Magazine. 

the seed, the peace, comfort and joy which is 


from the Most High, shall descend upon him, 

fill his vessel, and continue with him, to the sat- 
isfying of his heart, and the overflowing of his 
cup, in the midst of his brethren, and in the very *. an. sal My 
sight of his enemies. The Lord God, of his mont County, Ohio, who departed this life o 


A memorial concerning EvizaABetu Crew. 
daughter of Jacob and Mary Crew, of Bel- 


the 28th of Sth month, 1851, in the 17th year 


tender mercy, who is the great Shepherd of of her age. 


the sheep, watch over, preserve, and mightily 
defend all his from all devouring spirits, and in-| The subject of this memoir, whom it hath 
ward devices and deceits of the enemy ; carrying | pleased an all-wise Being to remove from our 
on and perfecting the work of his goodness, love, | midst, was in the enjoyment of usual health until 
and mercy in them, to his own glorious, eternal, | about the ninth of second month, 1851, when 
everlasting praise. Amen. symptoms of disease made their appearance. Her 
strength gradually failed, notwithstanding the 
efforts of her medical attendant, and although 
she continued gradually to sink, yet for some 

We often hear Christians complain of their} time she was able occasionally to ride out a short 
leanness and emptiness, and attribute it all to| distance. At times favorable changes would 
their business. If they are correct in the cause | appear, but they were too slight and too transient 
of their want of religious enjoyment, then either | to remove the fears entertained both by her pe 
they are engaged in a wrong business, or they} rents and her physician. Of this she was her- 
are pursuing it in a wrong manner. No lawful| self aware, yet she was cheerful and avoided 
business—and a Christian cannot engage in any| making any complaint. About the fourteenth 
other—pursued ina proper manner, will injure | of fifth month her disease assumed a more alarm- 
religious enjoyments. He that has the love of| ing aspect, awakening in the minds of her pa 
God in his heart, and does his whole duty each | rents and friends deep anxiety. Her physician 
day, toward God and man, will never find occa-| became satisfied that her recovery was very 
sion to charge the blame of his leanness to his | doubtful, and communicated his opinion to her, 
business. The true Christian, who does all that he | and endeavored to direct her attention to the 
does to the glory of God, is never more happy than | “ great Physician of value,” who alone could ad- 
when full of business. Let him connect his busi-} minister to her situation. She received the in- 
ness with His religion ; let him work for God | formation with much composure, observing, how- 
every day in the week, and consecrate his income’ ever, that she would like to get well and live 


BUSINESS AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 
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with her parents, but if it was otherwise ordered, 
she hoped they would give her up freely. 

Her strength now failed so rapidly that by the 
twenty-first she was unable to leave her room. 
She said that, in the retrospect of her past life, 
she could discover some things that were wrong, 
but hoped she would be forgiven. To one of her 
young companions she said ‘‘ Mary, do not forget 
that thou wilt have to die.” 

With calm composure she divided her books 
among her parents, her sisters and some of her 
friends, desiring that they should keep them as 
a memento of her. The scene was interesting 
and impressive. A friend who had lost-a daugh- 
ter coming in, she enquired whether “ was 
prepared and willing to die;” the reply was, 
“she said ‘she was willing to go;” Elizabeth 
then said “Oh, I am willing to go.’’ 

She frequently entreated her parents to give 
her up freely, saying, ‘My Heavenly Father 
cen me to you, and he has a right to take me 
rom you.”” Looking at her sister, she said, “‘ Oh 
my sweet sister, she looks to me sweeter than 





ever; I pity her, I fear it will be more than she | 


can bear ;”’ then observed to her, “ Thou must 
be a good girl ; do not ge into bad company ; wait 
on Father and Mother, and they will be doubl 
dear unto thee; do not grieve after me, I shall 
be happy; if thou wilt be a good girl thou wilt 
come and see me.” 

At times she seemed anxious to depart, say- | 
ing, “Oh, there will be pure water there ;”’ yet 
throughout she manifested a solicitude that she | 
might be enabled to endure patiently, and with- 


out complaint, all that it might please her Heav- | 


enly Father to permit her to pass through. 

On her requesting a visitor to read a portion 
of the Holy Scriptures, that chapter of Revela- | 
tions was selected which describes the “ Holy 
City,” New Jerusalem. After the reading closed, 
her mother asked her if it would not be a happy 
change in her condition to leave her bed of suf- 
fering and affliction, and become an inhabitant 
of that glorious City; she replied, “Oh yes! I 
long to be gone,” and asked, “will the change 
be to night?” she was told that so sudden a 
change was not probable ; that perhaps she might | 
be permitted to live some time longer and be a | 
comfort to her parents. Looking earnestly at her | 
mother, she said, “Oh mother, will you not give 
me up freely ?”’ (meaning her parents and sister. ) 
With but few exceptions, her mind was preserved 
in a tranquil state. On one occasion she said 
“she was quite happy.” Notwithstanding a 
calm serenity was the accustomed clothing of her 
spirit, she was not permitted to pass away with- | 
out some conflict with the enemy of her soul’s | 
peace. She said some clouds were permitted to | 
pass before her view and hide her blessed | 
Saviour’s face, which caused her much sorrow, 
but when asked if she felt afraid that she would 
not be accepted, she answered “no,” but she 
much desired in those times of proving to see 
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more clearly that there was a mansion prepared 
for her. Her desires were very strong that her 
patience might not fail; she asked her parents 
and others to pray for her, that she might be 
enabled to endure all, saying, it “has pleased my 
Heavenly Father to afflict me, and I desire to 
bear all patiently.” She desired her parents to 
disengage themselves more from the things of 
this world, and to prepare for the final change, 
and further said to them, “you must not spoil 
Eleanor, as some do who have but one child. 
You may have to give her up too, and if you 
must do so, do it freely.’ 
On the twenty-seventh she said to her mother, 
“T have told you all; I do not feel as if I had 
any thing more to say.”’ About three o'clock 
| in the morning of the 28th a change was ob- 
served, of which she appeared quite sensible, and 
observing the cold perspiration, inquired if it was 
| not a sign she was going. On being answered 
in the affirmative, she manifested no alarm. It 
| pleased the blessed Saviour at this time to hide 
his face from her for a short season, which was a 
fresh trial of her faith, but soon the veil was in 
great mercy withdrawn, and a calm serenity again 
rested on her countenance. About 11 o'clock, 


y | her physical sufferings having greatly increased, 


she said to a friend, “ will it be long? will it be 
an hour?” he replied “Thou must wait the 
She calmly answered “ Yes,” 
and after a pause said, “Oh blessed Saviour, 


| come and take me, if consistent with thy will; 


blessed Jesus, take me; come and take me 
quickly, if consistent with thy most holy will ; 
mercy, mercy.” 

Her sufferings then appeared to cease, and she 
spoke a few words to her mother. Her breathing 
grew shorter and shorter, until she quietly and 
sweetly closed her earthly pilgrimage, leaving no 
doubt in the minds of those who witnessed her 
peaceful close, that her petitions had been 
granted, and her purified spirit permitted to enter 
within the pearl gates of that city, which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it, for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. 





THE LITTLE ONES. 


Be patient with the. little ones. Let neither 
their slow understanding nor their occasional 
pertness offend you, or provoke the sharp reproof. 
Remember, the world is new to them, and they 
have no slight task to grasp with their unripened 
intellects the mass of facts and truths that crowd 
upon their attention. You are grown to maturity 
and strength through years of experience, and it 
ill becomes you to fret at the little child that fails 
to keep pace with your thought. Teach him 
patiently, as God teaches you, “ line upon line, 
precept upon precept ; here a little, and there a 
little.” Cheer him on in this conflict of mind ; 
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in after y years his ripe, rich thought shall rise up : 


and call you blessed. 


Bide patiently the endless questionings of your 


children. Do not roughly crush the springing 
spirit of free inquiry, with an impatient word or 
frown ; nor attempt, on the contrary, a long and 
instructive reply to every slight and casual ques- 
tion. Seek rather to deepen their curiosity. 
Convert, if possible, the careless question into a 
profound and carnest inquiry; and aim rather to 
direct and aid, than to answer theinquiry. Let 


your reply send the little questioner forth, not so | 


much proud of what he has learned, as anxious 
to know more. H: appy are you, if in giving your 


child the molecule of truth he asks for, you can 


whet his curiosity with a glimpse of the mountain 
of truth lying beyond ; } 
philosopher, and not a silly pedant into the world. 

Bear patiently the childish humors of those 
little ones. They are but the untutored plead- 
ings of the young _— for care and cultivation. 
Irritated into strength, and hardened into habits, 
they will haunt the whole of life like fiends of 
despair, and make your little ones curse the day 
they were born; but, corrected kindly and 
patiently, they become the elements of happiness 
and usefulness. ) 
either scorch us with their uncontrolled fury, or 
may yield us a genial and needful warmth. 


so will you send forth a’ 


iand § 


REVIEW. 


If our beloved young people, of both sexes, 
would conscie ntiously examine their motives, in 
desiringto lay aside these restraints, I believe 
they would find that an evasion of the cross is 
involved therein; possibly, in some, a wish to 
avoid being considered among the decided fol- 
lowers of a self-denying Lord ; and, if this is in 
any degree the case, what can be the origin of 
such a wish? Does it not proceed from yield- 
ing to one of the wiles of the Adversary? who, 
desi ring to keep them in his power, seeks to it 
sinuate that it is presumptuous for ‘hem to pre- 
tend to be religious; a snare in which he 
a many an unwary one 

! dear young Friends, let him not thus en- 
a you, but be persuaded to love the Lord in 
the bloom of your days, and with the best of 
your strength, which is indeed ace: -ptable in His 
sight. It is cordial to behold m any of our young 
women who still comply with the a post! e’s advice, 
‘adorn themselves in modest : pparel, with 


| shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with broidered 


Passions are but fires, that may ' 


Bless your little ones with a patient care of| 


their childhood, and they will certainly conse- 
erate the glory and grace of their manhood to 
your service. 
perennial 
afford you perpetual joy.— Journal of Education. 


blessedness ; 


if not the ball-room ; 


AN ADDRESS TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Sow in their hearts the seeds of a 
its ripened fruit will’ 


My dear Brethren and Sisters,—In my soli- | 
tary hours I often meditate upon the state of the | 


Religious Society of which I am a member; an 
unworthy one, I know, but deeply interested in 
its welfare, to which I would fain contribute. 

I know that in this I am not alone, for I see, 
with thankfulness, that there is, in many, a de- 


good of all. They feel that something is needed, | 
and would rejoice if an improvement could be | 


the enemy of 


but 


dliness 


hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, 
(which becometh women 
with good works.” 

And as regards parents and others, wh oO may 
be disposed to slide into acquiescence with th 
wishes of the young, I wou ld affecti nately en- 
treat them to beware, lest, by any latitude of 
opinion or example, they : should open a door 


professing § vy 
‘ ‘ 


| which may lead to a much wider departure than 


may, at first sight, appear. When these re- 
straints are withdrawn, their dear young people 
will find the transition comparatively easy to thi 
gay evening party, including, | fear, the concert, 
and many a parent 
eare-taker, may have bitterly to regret the sanc- 
tion, or even the assent, to fashionable 
apparel and demeanor. 

The world is continually offering its baits, and 
all good rejoices if he can, almost 
imperceptibly and most plausibly, prevail so as 
to cause us to accept them. Shall we not then 
do well to pause, and ask ourselyes whether the 


and 


give n 


| path that we are treading, or encouraging our 
sire that a lively effort should be made for the! beloved young people to tread, is that of the de- 


nial of self, and of cross-be aring? because, if it 
is not, it may prove to be the broad way, which 


brought about, and so truly should I, and should | many are betrayed into, little by little. 


we all; but let us not, in our zeal to do good, 
mistake the way and mar the work. 


Some think that it is no longer necessary, nor | 


even desirable, to vary from the practice of other 
Christian professors, in language and attire ; but 


I may acknowledge that, although these are not| with ourselves 


Do we believe that our daily walk brings us 
increasingly close to the Saviour ? nothing short 
of this will give true comfort, either here or here- 
after. 

My heart longs that we may deal honestly 
, in the divine sight, and that we 


things essential, they are, in my view, useful as| may each be made willing to surrender every- 


outworks ; and the humiliation ‘attendant on the! 
observance of them is, I believe, often salutary, 
as tending to prevent conformity to the spirit of 
the world, while our simple language is calcu- 
lated also to check a complimentary mode of ex- 


thing, whether small or great, which interrupts 
that sweet and holy communion with Christ, as 
our Redeemer and our Friend, that is the result 
of having known the pardon and remission of 
sin through Him ; producing that love and grati- 


pression, inconsistent with literal truth, which | tude toward Him ‘which prompt the sincere and 


ought never to be sacrificed. 


earnest endeavor to follow the leadings of His 
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Spirit in all things. This blessed guidance is , 
freely offered to all who will accept it. O! let! 
us not wander from it, but let us diligently seek, 
und implicitly obey it. If this be the primary 
engagement of our hearts, the Lord will be with 
us, and “* God, even our own God, will bless us !”’ 

The individual, earnest concern to “ walk in 
the light, as He is in the licht,’’ is what we 
really want, in order to bring about the spiritual 
revival and reformation in the body, ca 80 
nany of us feel is needed; and, if we neglect 





this, all our rts will be in v - To ‘all of 
every class, who feel a real d - » be found 
uithfulls fillin up their da: y's , | bel 

the language of warm encouragement may a 
viven. Such must, and will, hove their trials ; 


it are we not, beloved friends, invited to bring 


uur cares and our solicitudes to Him who cares 
for us, and who is almigl to deliver? H 
would gt \ istain us, and mal plain 
path | to s 


How blessed is the privilege of prayer! 1 
l i ‘ceptably arise, not only in 
the solitude of the closet, but in the family and 
1 it le, when offer lin simpli ity and the 
ivar of the L, r l: an | while | should be the 
farthest from wishing to encourage formal, un- 
felt prayer, or at stat d times, I am constrain : 
to acknowl dee that I believe loss is suffer d, i 


° nae . 
iamiies, irom the 


inany of our ppreh nsit mn 
. i 


iat none but those who are called to the minis- 


try may offer vocal prayer. [ cannot but believe, 
indeed I think I know, that there heads of 
families, and it may be oth rs, truly concerned 
for the y ae of those around them, who do 


restrain the utterance of prayer, to their own 


loss, as well as that of the souls of others - and | 
e aranetiy d mre that all such may, in humility, 

‘k to be enabled to do what they feel will con- 
duce to thei ir true peace, leaving the conse- 
quence 8. 

I have no belief that, in this respect, our first 
Friends were limited as we are in this day ; and, 
if the fetters are of man’s making, let them fall 
off. The Lord is sufficient for His own work, 
and to Him let us confidingly commit it. 

May He be with us all, in our various positions, 
and strengthen us to glorify Him while on earth ; 
preparing us, through His mercy in Christ | 
Jesus, our Redeemer, for an everlasting inherit- 
ance in heaven ! 

In true love, I am your friend, 

KATHARINE DACKHOUSE. 

Darlington, Lith mo., 1856. 


OBEDIENCE.—God allows many things to re- 
main mysterious, partly, I believe, that he may 
in this way test the obedience of our minds ; for 
he requires obedience of mind, from us, as mach 
as he does obedience in action. 
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POWER AND WEALTH ARE NOT HAPPINESS. 


Two maxims of La Rochefoucauld—one, “that 
before we wish eagerly for anything we should 


inquire into the hay piness of him who possesses 


, 


it;’’ the other, “that there is little we should 
desire ardently if we knew perfectly what we 
desired,” —find their commentary in Bacon’s 
Essay on “Great Place.” Dr. Johnson main- 
tained that all the arguments to show the misery 
of men in high station were deceptive, since 
everybody wished for it notwithstanding. This 
proves that the majority imagine that it pro- 
duces happiness in spite of the reasons which 
are urged to the contrary, but does not prove 
that the happiness is real. ‘They desire it 
- ntly because they do not know perfectly 


t thev desire.”?’ Nobody was a greater dupe 
to the common opinion than Bacon hims¢ S or, 
in the excessive anxiety to attain his « eed 


been less deterred from verif) ing his own ok 3er- 
vation, that “there is rarely any rising but by 
a commixture of good and evi/ arts.” How 
little the eagerness 


evidence of the 


yf anticipation was a just 
enjoym nts of pe sscssl , wi lc h, 
on Johnson’s the ry, ought to CT ‘foll lowed, 
may be seen in the impr ssive after-testinx ny of 
the illustrious Chancellor. 

“The rising into place is laborious, and by 
- and it is some- 
times base, and by indignities men come to dig- 
nities. The standing is slip; 
is either a downfall, or at least an eclipse, which 
is a melancholy thing. Cr rtainly great persons 


pains men come to greater p Lins 


ypery, and the regress 


had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think themselves happy, for if they judge by 
their own feeling they cannot find it, but if they 
think with themselves what other men think of 
them, and that other men would fain be as they 
are, then they are happy as it were by report, 
when, perhaps, they find the contrary within ; 
| for they are the first that find their own griefs, 
though they be the last that find their own faults. . 
| <A caliph of Cordova is reported to have said 
when he was dying—‘“I have passed a reign of 
| more than fifty years in peace or victory, beloved 
by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, respect- 
ed by my allies. In this apparent prosperity ] 
have kept count of the days that were really 
happy, and they amount to fourteen.” The 
speech may have been invented to point a moral, 
| but the history of kings has assuredly not been 
| the history of human felici ity ; and their ministers, 
| who have put their experience upon ree sord, have 
seldom had a more flattering tale to tell than ( ‘han- 
cellor Bacon. His contemporary and cousin, Sir 
Robert Cecil, who was principal Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth and James I., and 
ultimately Lord High Treasurer, may speak for 
the major part of them in the letter in which he 
| poured out his feelings toa friend in 1604, when 
he was acknowledged to be the ablest, as he ap- 
i peared the most enviable statesman of his time. 


| 
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“< Give heed to one that hath sorrowe a in the 
bright lustre of a court, and gone heavily over the 
best seeming fair ground. It is a great task to 
prove one’s honesty, and yet not spoil one’s for- 
tune. You have tasted a little hereof in our 
blessed queen’s time, who was more than a man, 
and in truth sometimes less than a woman. I 
wish I now waited in her presence- chamber, 
with ease at my food and rest in my bed. I am 
pushed from the shore of comfort, and know not 
where the winds and waves of a court will bear 
me; I know it bringeth little comfort on earth ; 
and he is, I reckon, wise man that looketh 
this way to heaven.”’ There is a deep pathos in 
the words to those who weigh them, »"4 not the 


no 


least touching part of the confession is the avowed | 
struggle between virtue and ambition, and the} 
undisguised consciousness that ambition would | 


triumph. This is one of the misfortunes of 
power, that those who have tasted it can neither 
be happy with it nor without it ; 
upon their eminence, and yet are mortified to 
come down from it, tenaciously clinging to the 
dignity while they are oppressed by its troubles 


predominates—the upward course toilsome, the 


standing place painful, the descent melancholy. | 


In the conflict of such feelings, Cecil had never 
the 
a king more absolute than the monarch he served 
gave him his dismissal. ‘“ Ease and pleasure,’ 

he said, ‘quake to hearof death; but my life, 
full of cares and miseries, desireth tobe dis- 
solved.” 

There are thousands upon thousands who, as 
far as the inevitable trials of life will permit, pos- 
sess all the elements of happiness except the 
belief that they possessthem. The sum of felic- 
ity would be multiplied to an extent beyond 
calculation if men would make the most of what 
they have, instead of craving what they have not ; 
and the practical testimony of the Bacons aad 
Cecils to the worse than worthlessness of. the 
things which are rated highest, is surely a lesson 
to teach genuine contentment, and turn ambition 
into thankfulness. “TI thank God,” said Mon- 
tesquieu, “ that having bestowed upon me a mean 
in all things, he has also put a little moderation 
in my soul.” There will always be plenty to 
struggle for pre-eminence ; but religion, philoso- 
phy, and experience are more efficacious than 
they seem, because by reconciling men to obscu- 
rity the result attracts less attention in proportion 
as it is complete. 

With all his worldly shrewdness the passion 
for wealth is not more countenanced by Bacon 
than the passion for place. “The ways to en- 
rich,” he says, ‘are many and most of them 
foul: pa rsimony is one of the best, and yet is not 
innocent, for it withholdeth men from works of 
liberality and charity.” He remarks that a large 


fortune is of no use to the owner, except to in- 


crease his means of giving. ‘The rest is but 


| The theory is not confirmed by experience. 
they are uneasy 


| were not high-born. 
courage to resign, and yet was thankful when | 


ithat the effect 
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conceit ; the personal fruition i in any man cannot 
reach to feel great riches.’ This is a profound 
observation, and goes to the root of the common 
fallacy that happiness will increase with money. 
To a casual glance the circle of enjoyments ap- 
pears to be ‘enlarged, but in reality it is only 
changed, and the extraordinary gratification 
ceases with novelty. Gray had arrived at the 
same conclusion as Bacon. ‘There is but one 

real evil in poverty (take my word, who know it 
oa, and that is that you ‘have less power of 
assisting others who have not the same resources 
to support them.” Dr. Johnson, indeed, argued 
that wealth would buy respect, and respect pleas- 
ure. ‘If six hundred pounds a year,” he said, 
s procure a man more consequence, and of course 
more happiness, than six pounds a year, the 
same proportion will hold good as to six thous- 
and, and so onas far as opulence can be carried.” 
The 
consequence of the rich does not increase with 
this steady progression, but quickly finds its 
limits ; nor is the consequence which money pur- 


chases of a nature to confer substantial satisfae- 
In every stage, as Lord Bacon found, the distress | 


tion. Montesquieu says he has found that most 
people only slaved to make a large fortune to be 
in despair when they had made it because they 
The separation of ranks 
was maintained in France with far greater rigor 
than with us, and money did less in breaking 
down the barrier which divided the aristocrat 
from the millionaire. Yet as even in England 
the consideration attainable by wealth alone is 
incomplete, no one can have failed to remark 
upon the owner is rather to 
render him restless than contented. The de- 
sire for social distinction has been kindled in his 
mind, and he is far more irritated by what is 
denied him than soothed by what he can get. 
Whatever may be the particular advantages of 
wealth, the application of La Rochefoucauld’s 
rule to observe how far the possessor is happy 
before desiring the possessions, must at least sat- 
is fy competent inquire rs that the balance of true 
enjoyment is not in his favor. One reason for 
desiring riches is peculiarly specious, which is 
to be above the necessity of a rigid economy or 
the pressure of debt ; but a striking and instruc- 
tive note of Arc ‘bishop Whately shows that even 
this plausible expectation is dece ptive : 

“It is worth remarking, as a curious circum- 
stance, and the reverse of what many would ex- 
pect, that the expenses called for by a real 
imagined necessity of those who have large in- 
comes are greater in proportion than those of 
persons with slenderer means; and that conse- 
quently a larger proportion of what are called the 
rich are in embarrassed circumstances than of the 
poorer. This is often overlooked, because the 
absolute number of those with large incomes is 80 
much less, that, of course, the absolute number 
of persons under pecuniary difficulties in the 
poorer classes, must form a very great majority. 
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But if you look to the proportions, it is quite the 
reverse. Take the number of persons of each 
amount of income, divided into classes from 
£100 per annum up to £100,000 per annum, 
and you will find the per-centage of those who 
are under pecuniary difficulties continually aug- 
menting a8 you go upwards. 


come to sovereign States, whose revenue is reck- 


oned by millions, you will hardly find one that is | 


not deeply tnvolved in debt! So that it would 


appear the larger the income the harder it is to | 


live within it.’ 

In other words, the temptation to spend - 
creases in a greater ratio than the wealth. A 
accession of fortune would at first afford relief, | 
but in a short time it would, to a majority of per- 
sons, be more difficult to kee »p within the bounds 
of the larger sum than of the less. This common 
tendency of mankind to go beyond their means 
has occasioned competence to be defined as three 
hundred a year more than you possess. With 
the very rich, for three hundred it would often 
be necessary to read thirty thousand: since not 
only is the proportion of involved people greatest 
among those who have the amplest incomes, but 
their embarrassments bear a larger proportion to 


And when you! 


what [ hate that do I.” 


their resources and the demands which are made | 


upon them. As Cowley says, “The poor rich 
man’s emphatically poor.’ 
debt, after the absolute essentials of each station 


was to insure the necessary thrift that Swift said 
“a wise man should have money in his head, 
but not in his heart’’—should look after it both 
in the making and the spending, to escape the 
miseries which the want of it produces, but 
should beware of loving it. He prided himself 
much upon a maxim which hit the true medium 
between imprudence and covetousness, and de- 
clared it ought to be written in letters of dia- 
mond. Lord Bolingbroke, who knew his propen- 
sity, replied that ‘a wise man should take care 
how he lets money get too much into his head, 
for it would most assuredly descend to the heart, 
the seat of the passions.’ There, accordingly, 
it did descend as he advanced in years. Each 
must watch against his predominant tendency— 
the profuse learn to be frugal, the parsimonious 
to be liberal. — Quarterly Review. 


ALL SORTS OF MINDS. 


There is a strong disposition in men of oppo- 
site minds to despise each other. A grave man 
cannot conceive what is the use of wit in society ; 
a person who takes a strong common-sense view 
of the subject, is for pushing out by the head 
and shoulders an ingenious theorist, who catches 
at the slightest and faintest analogies ; and an- 
other man, who scents the ridiculous from afar, 
will hold no commerce with him who tests ex- 
quisitely the fine feelings of the heart, and is 


The remedy for| 





alive to nothing else; whereas talent is talent, 
and mind is mind, in all its branches. Wit gives 
to life one of its best flavors ; common-sense leads 
to immediate action, and gives society its daily 
motion ; large and comprehensive views cause its 
annual rotation; ridicule chastises folly and im- 
prudence, and keeps men in their proper sphere; 
subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of truth ; 
analogy darts away in the most sublime dis- 
cover ries ; feeling paints all the exquisite passions 
of man’s soul, and rewards him, by a thousand 
inward visitations, for the sorrows that come 
from without. God made it all! It is all good! 
n| We must despise no sort of talent; they all have 

| their separate duties and uses—all the happiness 
| of man for their object ; they all improve, exalt, 


es gladden life.— Sidney Smith. 








REGULATION OF THE TEMPER 


Perhaps there are no defects or feelings to 
which more frequently than those of temper, the 
mournful complaints are applicable which an 
apostle thus poured forth: ‘“‘That which I do, I 
‘allow not: for what I would, that do I not; but 
How powerful then is the 
inducement to pray without ceasing, that He who 
has all power over the spirit of man would exert 
over our feelings a salutary control: and in the 


} 


| moment of exposure to unholy irritation and ex- 
are supplied, is therefore to be sought in increas- | 


ed economy, and not in increased wealth. It! 


citement, would preserve us in perfect peace. 
This entire control it would be too much to 


| expect from the unaided efforts of our own minds; 


but it is not too much to expect from the prom- 
ised succor of the Holy Spirit. 

Distinguished in a high degree has been the 
success of some Christians who have combined 
persevering prayer with persevering effort to 
acquire an habitual command of temper. 

A very remarkable and edifying instance of 
this success, is presented to our view in the char- 
acter of the eminently holy and useful Mr 
Fletcher, of Madeley. He was meek, says his 
biographer, like his Master, as well as lowly in 
heart. Not that he was so by nature, but a man 
of strong passions and prone to anger in particu- 
lar; insomuch, that he has frequently spent the 
greater part of the night bathed in tears, implor- 
ing victory over his own spirit. And he did not 
strive in vain; he did obtain the victory ma very 
eminent degree. Yea, so thoroughly had grace 
subdued nature—so fully was he renewed in the 
spirit of his mind, that for many years before his 
death, I believe he was never observed by any 
one, friend or foe, to be out of temper, on any 
provocation whatever. The testimony that 
Bishop Burnet bears of Archbishop Leighton 
might be borne of him with equal propriety: 

After an intimate acquaintance with the Arch- 
bishop for many years, and after being with him 
by night and by day, at home and abroad, in 
public and in private, I must say I never heard 
an idle word drop from his lips—I never saw him 
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in any tonpe r in which I myeolf weil not have 
wished to be found at death.”’—Burder’s Self 
Dise ipline. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 


1857. | 
| 


Divisions IN THE Cuurcu.—The prosperity | 
of a religious society and the spiritual we Ifare | 
f its members can be found only in the general 
es of the unity into which they are led | 
by the Holy Sy 
served only 


irit; and this unity can be pre- | 


aby abiding in the life, by keeping 


to the power, and in the principle” from whence 


it proceeded. The effects of disunion are too 


well known, too deeply felt, to need description. 
How thoroughly is the 


body lai 


id waste by dissensions 


influence of a religious 


among its mem- 


1 ' : 
pers . energl 


How greatly are its 
desolate 


‘s paralysed, 


and how the hearts and the hearths 
where the spirit of discord enters ! 


Re ” 


remarks by 


of the 


On the first page of this number 


iew, our readers may find some 


Isaac Penington on the preservation of unity and 
order and 


the ground of true judgment, in the 


government of the Church of Christ, which are 
of individual application, and merit serious at- 
tention. The lamentable division which exists 
in our religious § 
of that ‘ 


Ss »briety 


ociety may be traced to an ab- 


zence 


‘ pure fear of the Lord, humility of 


heart, of judgment, 


and tenderness, 
the 
Isaac 
Penington—individuals persuading themselves 


] 1eekness, coolness and stillness 


of spirit,” 
effects of which are se clearly set forth by 


that they alone were abiding in the principle and 
doctrine of truth, and charging others with a de- | 
it. he 
says: 

clamorous, 


parture from describe 


‘the | 


Strikingly does 
their spirit and course when he 
other wisdom is rough, stiff, hard, 
ready to take offence, ready to give offence, 
ceeding deep in the justification of itself, exceed- 


ing deep 


ex- 


in the condemnation of others; and 
dares in this temper appeal to the Lord, as if it 
were right in its ways, but wronged by others ; 
as if it did abide in the measure of his truth and 
life, which others have departed from.’’ 

Again: “ A watch is to be kept throughout 
the whole body and in every heart, for the pre- 
serving of [unity,] so far asit is brought forth, 
that the enemy, by no device or subtilty, cause 
disunion or difference in any respect wherein there 


was once a true unity and oneness. For the ene- 


' tioned the acts of those seceders | 
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my will matali to divide, a if ws be not wate shed 
against in that which is able to discover and keep 
him out, by some device or other he will take his 
advantage to. make a fent,in those that are not 
watchful, { 


the body. 


rom the pure truth and unity of life in 
Kor he that in the least thing rents from 
the body, in any respect or particular which was 
forth by the life, 
hearkens to anoth« 


| brought 


he in h { r spect 


spirit, even the dividing 


spirit, and by its instigati 


n rents from the lif 


itself, and so doth not keep his habitation, nor 
his unity with that which abides in its habita- 


tion.”’ 
‘ And let all 


in a suffering, 


strive to ey 
and to be 
evil thoughts one of anothe 


kept out oO 

r, and from harsl 
terpretations concerning anything relating t 
Oh! 


an Israelite towards an Egyptian ; 


another. this is unworthy to be foun 
but exce 
shameful and inexcusable to be found in 
brother towards another.’’ 

From what deep suffering and great 
religious society might have been saved, i 
considerations as these had been allowed 
due weight, first, by those who seceded 
New England Yearly Meeting, making 


cusations against their brethren; and « 


their 
from 
false ac- 
secondly 

by the members of the Yearly Meetings of Phila. 
delphia and Ohio, who, through a course of pro- 
ceeding without precedent in our history, and ut- 
terly opposed to our principles of discipline, sane - 
yy acknowledg- 
be 


entitled to the rights of membership in the So- 


ing and recognizing them as continuing 


ciety of Friends. The unity of the body was 
thus broken: disorder and confusion were intro- 
duced into the relations of those Yearly Meetings 


with the others, in respect to the interchange of 


| epistles and of certificates of ministry and mem- 


bership—an interchange essential not only to 
the harmony of the Society, but to its existence 
Ohio, those who 
persisted in this course, find themselves separat- 
ed from the body of Friends and 
contending parties. 


as an undivided body. In 
distracted by 
Is there any ground to hope 
for a different result in Philadelphia, unless the 
step which led to our present painful position 
shall be retraced ? 


SITUATION FoR A TEACHER.—A correspon- 
dent informs that near Friends’ Meeting House, 
Augusta, Columbiana Co., Ohio, a house, with 











On 


on- 


se, 


ith 
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sixteen acres of land, is for sale, and it is hoped | tions for diseased children, besides promoting 


some Friend qualified to impart a thorough Eng- 


lish education will purchase the property, as 


° . ee e 
Friends of that place have a commodious school | 


house. 
For further particulars address “James H. 
CoamBers, Ingraham, Columbiana Co., Ohio.” 
FRIENDSVILLE [nstirutEe, TENNESSEE.—In 
the 38th number of volume 8, there was an ae- 


ount of the situation of Friends in Tennessee, 


ind of their efforts to establish a school for the | 
education of their children. An appeal for aid | 


to the fund for building and fitting up the | 


‘“ Friendsville Institute and Newberry Female 


School’ was also made, and the contributors will 
f 


be pleas 1d to learn that the school went into Op- | 


eration with forty six scholars on the 5th of last 
month. <A letter dated Ist mo. 17th, from a 
correspondent in Tennessee, says : “ It gives great 

We need 


some kinds of apparatus, but must wait patiently 


satisfaction, so far, to Friends here. 


until we are able to purchase, for indeed we have 

Although 
his was not intended as an appeal for assistance, 
yet it is evident that further aid would be very 


done all that we are able to do now.”’ 


useful to the scholars; and if the sympathies of 


some who have “enough and to spare’’ should | 


induce the wish to contribute, Dr. T. E. Beesley, 


N. W. corner of 10th and Arch sts., and the 


Editor of the Review, will gl idly take charge of 


any funds left with them. 


Cotorep OrpHan Asytum, New Yorxk.— 
This is one of the beneficent institutions, partially 
under the care of Friends, which have occasion- 
ally been noticed in this journal, and we are 
glad to find by the Twentieth Annual Report of 


the Managers, that “a gradual improvement and | 


onward course 
the Asylum.” 


234; 143 boys and 91 girls. The Managers 
have much to cheer them in the unfolding of | 
results, and during the past year have received 
an unusual number of visits from respectable | with some of its observances, and felt the necessity of 


young men and women, who have completed 


have marked each department of 
The health of the children has | 
been unusually good. The present number is 


| the comfort and facilitating the recovery of the 
| sick belonging tothe institution. 

| The Managers feel that the Colored Orphan 
| Asylum can no longer be considered experimental, 
having by its successful operations gained the 


confidence and approval of the public, and they 


humbly trust that it will be sustained through 
the assistance of Him who has never permitted 
the barrel of meal to waste, nor the cruse of oil 
to fail. 


Marriep,—In Friends’ Meeting. at Redstone, Fayette 
Co., Pa., on the 7th of last month EPH H. MILLER, 
of Westland, Washington Co., Pa., to Repecca Gar- 


woop, of the former place, daughter of J » and Lydia 


Garwood, both deceased. 





} ——, At Friends’ Meeting, Elkhorn, Fillmore Co., 
Minnesota, on the 9th of Tenth month, , Darius 
Comstock to Warriet A., daughter of David and Phebe 
Steer, both members of Wiunesheik Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. 

} 


, On the 29th of last month. at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, West Lake, C. W., Puinie W. Brewer to Paes 


Jane Exsworrs, daughter of Job and Maria Elsworth. 








Diep,—In Guilford Co., N. C., on the 23d of Twelfth 
month, i856, in the 38th year of her age, Ann, wife of 
Elihu E. Mendenhall, and daughter of Samuel and 
Mary Hill. She felt it a great trial, during her linger- 
| ing illness, to be kept away from her religious meetings, 
but was resigned to her lot, desiring that the Lord’s 
will might be done. Her close was peaceful. 

—,, On the 26th of last month, in the 57th year of 
her age, Marcaret Porrer, an esteemed minister of 
Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends, Canada West; 
having, as she expressed, her “ work done, and a well- 
grounded hope, through the merits and mercies of 
her dear Redeemer, of entering that rest prepared for 
the righteous.” Prayer seemed the covering of her 
spirit to the final close. 


; ——, At the residence of her brother, Alfred Phelps, 
Thurlow, Canada West, on the 24th of last month, 
Henrietra Paepps, a member of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting. Her illness was of a very painful nature, 
but not a murmur escaped her lips, and she expressed 
that it was the greatest blessing ever dispensed to her, 
and though willing to wait the Lord’s time, she felt 
| ready to depart. Her friends are comforted in the be- 
lief that she has exchanged a tabernacle of suffering 
|for a “house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

——, In Western, Oneida County, N. Y., onthe 15th 
of lst mo., after a short but painful illness, which he 
bore with patience, Zaccueus Hit, in the 8ist year of 
| his age, a member of Western Monthly Meeting. 

In the early part of his life he became awakened on 
the subject of religion, and united himself with the 
Methodist society ; he, however, soon became uneasy 


} 


withdrawing from his connection with it. He was 


| convinced of the principles and bore most of the pecu- 


their term of apprenticeship to the satisfaction of | liar testimonies of the So riety of Friends, before he 


their employers. Twenty-seven children were | 


| had an outward knowledge of them. A Friend travel- 
ing in the Ministry sought him out, and he was soon 


indentured last year. The Hospital, connected | re eived into membership. His wife, and several 


with the Asylum, continues to afford the Man- 


others, soon became members also, and they had a 
small meeting established. He faithfully attended it 


agers great satisfaction, supply ing accommoda- for more than fifty years, and was zealous in maintain- 
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ing all our Christian testimonies. Being thoroughly 
grounded in the unchangeable principles of Divine 
truth, he never was at a loss to know his place through 
all the unhappy divisions in our religious society. Tn | 
the death of our aged friend his family has lost a 
faithful counsellor in best things ; the community in 
which he lived an example of uprightness and honesty 
in all his intercourse with them, and the Society to 
which he belonged a faithful and zealous advocate 
for the maintenance of good order in the church and 
the spread of truth and righteousness on the earth. 


WANTED, 

A Teacher to take charge of the Female Department 
in Nine Partners Boarding School, Washington, N. Y., 
to commence the Ist of Fifth month next. A liberal 
salary will be paid. Applications may be made to 

Enocn G. Doruanp, Superintendent. 
Washington, N. Y. 
d mo. 9th, 1857. 


Washington, 2 


From the Trenton Republican. 
KANSAS AFFAIRS. 
I received a few days since a letter from a 
friend residing in Kansas, who has been for a 


considerable part of the last ten years engaged at | 


Friends’ Indian Mission in that te rritory. Being 
a decided advocate of Freedom, he was especial- 


ly obnoxious to the pro-slave sry men, by whom he 


has been re peatedly threatened with loss of life | 
ora coat of hot tar and feathers. His account | 
of the burning of Osawatomie and of the present 


condition of Kansas, will interest many readers ; 


and I do not feel willing to omit his reference to 
his own desire to maintain faithfully the Chris- 
tian doctrine of non-resistance, even when sur- 
rounded by bands of lawless desperadoes. It has 
always been a matter of profound regret to me 
that the Free State settlers took up arms. Vio- 
lent resistance stimulates wicked opponents to 
more violent efforts. But the bloodless victory | 
which they win, who firmly maintain the right, 
refusing to do wrong, and willing to fill, if need 
be, a Christian martyr’s grave, is beyond all hu- | 
man praise. They foster no passion and commit 
nocrime. Their lofty courage is registered in 
heaven, and isa noble bequest to earth. To the 
comparatively few individuals who have perished | 
for conscience’ sake at the stake and in the dun- 
geon, the 
deeply indebted than to all the warriors who have 
triumphed on the field of blood. S. A. 

‘1st mo. 6th, 1857.—At the time the Mis- 
sourians elected a Legislature for us, I saw a thou- 
sand of them marching into the territory, whoop- 
ing and yelling like savages, and their flags flut- 
tering in the wind. Truly, it looked as if the 
forces of the evil one were loosed, and some great 
slaughter was to be accomplished. And so it was 
intended. A blow was then aimed at human 
rights. 

I was near to that Legislature during its ses- 
sion, and was a frequent eye-witness to the 
shameful and loathsome conduct of its members, 
who were little else than a band of lawless and 
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cause of Christian Freedom is more | 
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| drunken rowdies. I was a delegated member of 
the conventions of Lawrence and Big Springs, at 
which the Free State men resolved to repudiate 
| the authority of that spurious Legislature. I have 
| never witnessed any thing else so awfully pain- 
| ful as the battle and burning of Osawatomie, two 
| and a half miles from my residence. I had har- 
nessed my team to go to Osawatomie on busi- 
ness, and while sitting at the breakfast table, the 
frequent firing of guns in the direction of the 
town caused serious apprehension. Soon the 
roar of cannon confirmed our worst fears, and 
when the rapid firing of arms caused one general 
roar, a feeling of awe took hold of my mind 
which I can never forget. I mounted a lofty 
hill near my dwelling, and could see distinctly 
the Ruffians drawn up in military array, their 
weapons glittering in the morning sun, and | 
could hear the rallying cry of their officers, as 
they pursued the little band of retreating free- 
men. Then I saw them apply the torch to the 
devoted village, and one building after another 
went to ruins. As soon as the last Ruffian dis- 
appeared in the distance, I started to the town 
| to learn the facts and assist the sufferers. It was 
truly an awful scene. * A village, but a few hours 
before busy with life, now a he: ap of smoking 
| ruins, with here and there the weltering corpse of 
some e unhappy being who had been slain. 
| During these scenes of strife and bloodshed the 
situation of Friends here may be better imagined 
than described. On the one hand our neighbors 
were arming and preparing for defence, and 
urging us to do the same; whilst on the other, the 
country was invaded by a set of lawless and un- 





, | principled beings, who plundered houses wher- 


| ever they went, sometimes either murdering the 
|inmates or carrying them away as prisoners. 
Thefts, robberies and murders were daily occur- 
| re nees; but in the ordering of Divine Provi- 
| dence, not a hair on any of our heads was harmed, 
or a hand laid upon any thing of ours. OQ! 
| how we desired that we might be enabled to stand 
| firm in the faith of our religious profession, 
| through any and every trial that: might befall us ; 
believi ng that He, in whose hands are the desti- 
| nies of nations, would be a present help in the 
time of utmost need, and that too when every 
| earthly prospect of deliverance had vanished. My 
life had been repeatedly threatened, and by per- 
sons whom I had never seen, for there were 
spies amongst us, who professed to be Free State 
men, but who reported to the enemy the name of 
every true anti-slavery man, and I was marked 
for destruction. But none of their threats moved 
me. ‘The word within me was ‘be still,’ and I 
was made willing to leave the events of the fu- 
ture to Him who knoweth all things, and who 
careth for his children. 

We are a loving little band here. We used to 
meet together on First days for worship, but ow- 
ing to sickness in the fall, and cold weather 
since, the practice is dropped at present. It will 
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most likely be resumed in the spring. We have 
then some prospect of additions to our number. 
I have desired that we might be able to hold 
meetings to the credit of Society and to the honor | 
of truth. 

The prospect in Kansas is bright and cheering | 
at present. Unbroken quiet prevails throughout 
the Territory, and everything seems to indicate | 
a better day for the oppressed freemen of Kansas. 
The tyrannical and brutal officers of the territorial 
government have been removed. Gov. Geary | 
seems disposed to dispense equal justice to all 
parties, and avows his determination to keep out 
the ruffians. It is evident that the Missourians | 
are discouraged, and ready to give itup. We 
have frequent reliable news from Missouri that a 
great change is taking place in the public mind | 
there. The moral sense of the State is speaking | - 
out in open condemnation of past outrages. The 
tone of the public papers is much moderated. 
Some, which a few months ago were rabidly 
‘ruffian’ are now in favor of the people of 
Kansas managing their own affairs. The fact is, 
Missouri has carried her outrages as far as she | 
can. Her people have expended near a million 
of dollars in their attempt to “subdue” the peo- |, 
ple of Kansas, and have really gained nothing. 
The freemen of Kansas are now more firmly 
rooted than ever. The Missourians have pros- 
trated the trade of their own State. The boat- 
men alone have sustained a loss of about six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which is only one item. 
They cannot rely upon the South for help. Those | 
hapless wretches brought here from thence last | £ 
summer have gone bac! k, cursing the enterprise, 
and fruitless efforts have been made to raise | 
more men and money in the South. | 

The people of Kansas are in fine spirits, and 
business is brisk. ~ But little fear is felt by any 
one here of the final triumph of freedom.” 








































DEFENDING THE SOUTH. 


The New Orleans Bulletin suggests the follow- 
ing method of defending the South: “The best 
way of defending the rights of the South, is to 
make a vigorous and extended assault upon old 
fields and dilapidated fences. The enemy is sure 
to enter at every gap, and to lie concealed in 
every brier patch and acre of weeds he may dis- 
cover. ‘To rout him, horse, foot and dragoons, 
it is necessary to set the plough and the spade 
going, and then to overwhelm him with moun- 
tains of manure! Nothing like manure for the 
rights of the South, and the expulsion of its ene- 
mies. They can’t stand it at all. The ‘ Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions’ are nothing in 
comparison with it. They may be attacked in 
front and rear, and terribly shattered ; but muck 
from the swamps and deep plowing, with a plen- 
ty of it, will prove invulnerable. Cotton bales 
are but gossamer in potency, placed beside heaps 
of muck.’ 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF THE GREEKS. 


Revelation has taught us to offer up our pray- 
ers and thanksgivings for all benefits to the one 
omni-beneficent Creator and provider of the uni- 
verse. The less enlightened ancients, whose re- 


| ligion was mythological, equally convinced with 


ourselves of the existence of some divine first 


| cause and providence, like us offered up their 


votive petitions and hymns of praise, though the 
objects of their worship were as many as the 
benefits or the evils to which man is subject. 
Agriculture was too important and too benefi- 
cial an art not to demand, and the Greeks and 
Romans were nations too polished and discern- 
ing not to afford to it, a very plentiful series of 
presiding deities. They attributed to Ceres—as 
their progenitors, the Egyptians, did to Isis—the 
invention of the arts of tilling the soil. Ceres is 
said to have imparted these to Triptolemus, of 
Eleusis, and to have sent him as her missionary 
round the world to teach mankind the best modes 
of ploughing, sowing, and reaping. In gratitude 
for this, the Greeks, about 1356 years before the 
Christian era, established, in honor of Ceres, the 
Eleusinian mysteries, by far the most celebrated 
“and enduring of all their religious ceremonies ; 
| for they were not established at Rome till the 
close of the fourth century. Superstition is a 


| prolific weakness ; and consequently, by degrees, 


every operation of agriculture, and every period 
of the growth of crops, obtained its presiding and 
tutelary deity. The goddess, Terra, was the 

guardian of ‘the soil; Stercutius presided over 
the manures Volutia guarded the crops whilst 
evolving their leaves; Flora received the still 
more watchful duty of sheltering their blossoms ; 
they passed to the guardianship of Lactantia, 
when swelling with milky juices; Rubigo pro- 
tected them from blight; and they successively 
became the care of Hostilina, as they shot into 
ears; of Matura as they ripened; and of Tute- 
lina when they were reaped. Such creations of 
polytheism are fables; but they are errors that 
should even now give rise to feelings of gratifiea- 
tion rather than of conte mpt. They must please 
by their elegance ; and much more when we re- 
flect that it is the concurrent testimony of an- 
terior nations, through thousands of years, that 
they acknowledged a Great First Cause. 


Unlike the arts of luxury, Agriculture has 
never been subject to any retrograde revolutions ; 
being an occupation necessary for the existence 
of mankind in any degree of comfort, it has al- 
ways continued to receive their first attention ; 
and no succeeding age has been more imperfect, 
but in general more expert, in the art than that 
which has preceded it. The Greeks are not an 
exception to this rule; for their agriculture ap- 
pears to have been much the same in the earliest 
brief notices we have of them, as it was with the 
nation of which they were an offset. The early 
Grecians, like all new nations, were divided into 
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things wanted, and I walk 
home, wash my hands, and dine off whatever is 
prepared for me, moderately.” “ No man,” he 
says, “can be till he is taught by ex- 
perience; observation and instruction may do 
much, but pra teaches many partic “ulars 
which no master would ever have thought to re- 
mark upon.” “ Before we 
vation of the soil,’’ he observes, that “ we should 
notice what crops flourish best upon it; and we 
may even learn from the weeds it produces, what 
it will best support.”’ 

“ Fallowing, or frequent ploughing in spring 
or summer,” he observes, “is of great advan- 
tage ;’’ and Hesiod advises the farmer always to 
be provided with a spare plough, that no acci- 
dent may interrupt the operation. The 
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NO PREJODICE AGAINST COLOR IN BRAZIL. 
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It is a striking fact that in a country 
slavery exists in its most stringent form, 
is little of the Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
sal in the United States. Condition, 
regulates the grades in social life. 


author directs the ploughman to be very careful menial, not because he is black, but because he 


in his work. ‘ Let him,” he says, 
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leading lawyer of Rio is a mulatto. 
members of Congress, too, bear evidence of ne- | 


ranks ; 


gro blood ; 
met at the Imperial balls in the palace the “true 
ebony and topaz,’”’ in “ladies and gentlemen 
black as jet,’ yet glittering, like the rest, with 
diamonds.— Life in Brazil. 





AN INDIAN REPUBLIC. 


We condense the following interesting facts 
from an account of a Dakota community, or 
rather regular republic, published in the St. 
Paul Advertiser. It appears that on the head 
waters of the Minnesota, some forty miles above 


Fort Ridgeley, in a corner of the miserly strip of 


territory of which the us sufruct was reserved to 
the Dakotas, in the wilderness home of seven 
thousand shiftless savages, a tesitable republic, 
organized, representative, free, with a written 
constitution, and a code of laws, has been estab- 
lished on the banks of the Yellow Medicine. 

A community of Dakota Indians, including 
some 25 families, renouncing the tribal system, 
the habits, the superstition and the costume of 
their race, have adopted at once, by unanimous 
consent, the customs, the dress, and at least the 
elementary ideas of civilized society. 

The traditional principle of the community of 
property has been abandoned—the whole tribal 
fabric dissolved, and society reconstructed on the 
basis of justice to the individual, and its rela- 
tions adjusted on the principle of individual re- 
sponsibility. For this new order of things, a 
methodical organization has been effected, in 
which all male adults are represented, and in 
which all directly participate. A President and 
Secretary were regularly elected. A constitution 
and code of by-laws were written, and the rights 
of property recognized and defined. 

Une finds the savage hunter of a year since, 
dressed to-day in the costume of the white man 
—the hair cut short, and the paint and orna- 
ments discarded—living in neat houses of the 
simple, but comfortable architecture usual in 
frontier settlements, with an enclosed field of four 
or five acres around him, tilled with the imple- 
ments of modern husbandry. The Indian wo- 
man, released from the despotism of tribal pre- 
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Republic has established its settlement ; and its 
members—many of whom can read and write 
Dakota, some of them even English—are com- 
posed chiefly of his pupils and converts. It was 
under his auspices that the Hazelwood Republic 
was organized some two years since. The mem- 
bers—the male adults voting—have elected 
“ Paul” their President, and “‘ Hennuck’’ Seere- 
tary. The latter was educated at the East. The 
thrift of these people in their new mode of life 


| may be inferred from the fact that M: ijor Flan- 


drau, the agent for the Sioux, recently bought 
400 bushels of potatoes and 500 bushe ls of corn 
from them. 

Their accounts against the government are 
usually attested by vouchers in their own hand- 
writing. No portion of the school fund provided 
by the treaty had been appropriated, until a 
small portion of the sum due, $4,000 in all, was 
received. A part of this was judiciously e xpend- 
ed in the establishment of a Dakota school in the 
republic, taught for the present by a native In- 
dian. 

At the Red Wood agency a similar settlement 
of Indians has commenced, and now numbers 
some eleven or twelve families. We shall watch 
with deep interest the progress of the Hazelwood 


Republic.— North American. 


| In retiring than in its coming. 


scription, is no longer a beast of burden, but at- | 


tends to the gentler duties of the household, 
while the husband accepts with pride the toil his 
recent pride disdained. 

This republic was the fruit, in fact, of long 
years of toil and of heroic self-sacrifice—the tar- 


dy result of the labors of the Dakota Missionaries | 


—two excellent men, Dr. Williamson and 8. R. 
Riggs, who have devoted their lives to the evan- 
gelization of the Sioux. Mr. Riggs is a culti- 
vated scholar, and the editor of a valuable Dakota 
grammar and dictionary. It is around the mis- 
sion house of this gentleman that the Hazelwood 


EXPLORATION OF THE NILE AND THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
Among other works indicating 
and ente rprising spirit of Said Pasha, the 
present Viceroy of Egypt, is an expedition 
to discover the sources of the Nile, inysteri- 
ous as was once the mouth of the Niger, which 
at last yielded its secret to the enthusiasm of 
science. The fountain-head of this miracle- 
working river has detied all exploration, as though 
some mighty water god, seated in the impene- 
trable ady/um of his subterranean temple, design- 
ed only to create wonder and worship by an an- 
nual overflow, whose cause no one could compre- 
hend, whose author no one could approach. The 
nations, through whose countries the Nile sur- 
pentined its long way, gazed and admired as the 
precious deluge rolled along, a miracle not less 
What a nurse 
this occurrence of Eastern fancy and supersti- 
tion; while the water was regarded as of such 
unearthly sweetness, that Mahomet declared that 
he should be tempted to turn away from paradise 
itself, if he could ever bathe his lips i in its tide. 
The last expedition sent to discover the sources 
of the Nile was sent by Mehemet Ali, the enlight- 
ened and energetic Viceroy of Egypt, and occu- 
pied the years 1841, 1842, and 1843. The 


NEW 


the enlarged 


expedition penetrated to the fourth degree of 


north latitude. All along this immense distanee 
of more than three thousand miles, which the 
Nile has been traced, it presented the same unva- 
rying aspect as in Upper Egypt and Soudan. A 
mighty stream was rolling onwards, and yet un- 
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fed by rains, and without any discovered source, 
and seeming to gush out from the earth’s inmost 
heart, and under the earth’s equator. Disheart- 
ened by unsuccessful labor, though prolonged to 
nearly three years, the object they pursued being 
before them like an ignis fatuus the further they 
went, the expedition at length turned back, leav- 
ing the mystery to be solved by others, if ever 
resolved. No official report of the expedition 
has ever been published; but some of the party 
have given accounts of their adventures, of greater 
or less extent, from which many interesting facts 
may be gathered. 

The present expedition is organized in the 
wisest manner, both for safety and for securing the 
largest amount of information of all kinds. Like 
the last expedition, it will be protected by an 
armed force of three hundred men, furnished by 
the Egyptian government; a French engineer, 
who made a part of the last expedition, and also 
a brother of the French Consul-General of Egypt, 
will accompany the expedition, and all the prin- 
cipal departments of science will be represented 
by competent men. The expedition will be un- 
der the command of Count d’ Escarae de Lauture, 
who for a long time has been acquainted with a 
part of the country which is to be traversed, both 
in regard to the climate and the manners of the 
inhabitants. He has made many journeys into 


Soudan, and published the result of his observa- 
tions in a highly interesting work. 


Second in 
command is Mr. Aubaret, a knight of the Legion 
of Honor, a distinguished officer in the French 
army, and forme rly aid-de-c camp of Admiral Ham- 
elin in the Black Sea Squadron. 

The members of the expedition entrusted with 
the different departments of science, are Mr. 
Mayer, Prussian, engineer of mines; Mr. Ri- 
chard, as botanist, a Frenchman, and doctor of 
medicine and surgery; Mr. Bileslawski, Aus- 
trian, and Mr. Gregg, Austrian, both connected 
with the Imperial Institute of Military Geogra- 
phy; Mr. Della Salla, Italian, topographer ; 
Count Kirski, Austrian, of the Imperial Insti- 
tute of Geography; Mr. Pouchet, Frenchman, a 
licentiate in the sciences; Mr. Twiford, English, 
and officer in the navy; Mr. De Bar, a French- 
man, as draftsman ; and not to exclude the Uni- 
ted States from sharing in the glory, Mr. Clagne 
of New Orleans, photographist, besides several 
other men of science. 

An expedition for exploration and discovery 
was never more judiciously composed and better 
furnished to secure the most ample results. 
Some time since the commander of the expedi- 
tion sent two small steamers and four other boats 
up to the first cataract, to wait till the fall of the 
river, when all the party would at once advance, 
and probably before the date of this communica- 
tion they are on their way. In ascending the 
White Nile, the expedition will find Egyptian 
posts, heretofore arranged, up to the fourth degree 
of north latitude, from whence they will strike 
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for Central Africa, and the region beyond the 
equator. Being provided with extraordinary 
means and protection, the expedition has a bet- 
ter chanee than any before of at least discover- 
ing the mysterious sources of the Nile—WN. ¥. 
Journal of Commerce. 


EXPLORATION OF AFRICA FROM ZANZIBAR. 


Capt. Burton and Lieut. Speke have left for 
Zanzibar, to commence a series of explorations 


a a 3 . - 
| into the interior, for which two years have been 


assigned them. They expect to be joined by Dr. 
Steinhauser from Aden, and this completes the 
arrangements of the expedition. It is not sup- 
posed likely that the travellers will be able to 
remain more than a twelvemonth at a time in the 
interior; when they find their supplies and re- 
sources begin to fail them, they will probably 
visit Zanzibar, and make a fresh departure inland. 
Their first object is to make for the shores of the 
Great Lake or series of lakes in Central Africa, 
which 20 years ago were only known by imperfect 
rumor, and from time to time were washed from 
or replaced on the map, as our supposed know- 
ledge regarding them waxed or waned. We 
have every reason to believe that sheets of fresh 
water of large expanse exist in Central Africa, 
just under the line, and so far south as the 
twentieth parallel, or probably over a space near- 
ly as large as the peninsula of Hindostan. That 
this is a continuous inland sea we have no suf- 
ficient ground for believing. That the lakes are 
united is more than probable; that some of 
them are of vast magnitude is almost certain; 
but not only are we ignorant of their size, their 
connections, width, and relations to each other, 
but we are not so much as aware whether or not 
they form a great independent lake or river sys- 
tem unconnected with the ocean, or whether they 
may not send off a portion of their waters to the 
sea. Capt. Burton is of the opinion that from 
some of them the Nile derives its supplies. And 
the travellers from Zanzibar are not without hope 
of meeting the great exploring party, now pro- 
ceeding southward from Egypt, and so between 
them solving a problem which has formed the 
mystery of the past twenty centuries. The Greek 
geographer, Ptolemy, speaks of two extensive 
lakes, which owe their existence to the melting 
of the snows on the Mountains of the Moon, as 
feeders of the Nile. These he describes as 6 and 
7 south and 57 and 65 east. If we subtract the 
correction of ten degrees required by all Ptolemy’s 
observations, this will place them ‘three or four 
north. According to Ptolemy, when the correc- 
tion just referred to has been applied, the Moun- 
tains of the Moon are very nearly under the line, 
and this is the position now assigned to the 
Great Snowy Range. It is to these wonderful 
regions that the eyes of geographers in all parts 
of the world are at present directed, and thither- 
ward two bodies of bold adventurers, one from 
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Cairo, another from Bombay, are at present di- , But evermore toward the door of pearl her eye was 


scting their steps i ‘ 2 ise before | turning, 
4 7 eA — a | Her vessel filled with holy oil, her lamp well trimmed 
them, laborious and dangerous as it is, often par- | ond beaming: 
’ 


alleled in labor and in danger, but never certain- | No cloud obscured, no idol rose to dim her spirit’s 

ly surpassed in interest.—Bombay Times. vision ; ‘ 

Why lingered she in suffering here? To finish her 
earth-mission. 

Can we forget, shall we neglect the sweet and solemn 
teaching, 

The Lord was pleased to grant our souls through her 
deep silent preaching ; 
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[A memorial of a very dear friend of the writer.] 




















Oh, earth hath many a meteor-flash, to dazzle and to 
blind us, 
A broad and mazy way beset with lurking snares to 


To draw us nearer to His light who gave her robe its 
° whiteness, 
That we may find His narrow path, a path of shining 













bind us; brightness ; 

A quicksand here—a pitfall there—a voice of bubbling | To draw us nearer to His love who made her eye so 
fountains, tearless ; 

To lure us on—to desert sands, on, on, to barren | To fold us closer to His breast who made her heart so 
mountains ; fearless ; 

There from the dewless heights to see the raging, | To bind us with still stronger cords to Him, her sole 
“ roaring lion” dependence, 


For entrance where there needeth not the sun’s or 
moon’s resplendence ? 


Oppose each faint, returning step toward the ways of 
Zion. 







Can we forget her faith, and hope, and love, and peace, 
relyin 

So wholly on the Lord of Life, we could not call her 
dying? 

Her work for us was done; and while we waited for 
some token, 

The silver cord would soon be loosed, the golden 
bowl be broken, 

The opening gate for her was moved so gently from 
its portal, 

The tender watchers scarcely knew when she became 
immortal. 





We love to trace our Anna’s life, even from its radiant 
morning, 

To see the sweet and thoughtful child attend her 
Saviour’s warning : 

To see the maiden, meek and mild, accept His invita- 
tion, 

And prove that blest obedience is far better than ob- 
lation ; 

To see her noonday walk with Him who gave her robe 
its whiteness, 

And made His narrow path, for her a path of shining 
brightness. 
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At last she pained us; day by day her lovely cheek 
grew paler, 

Her eye sent forth too bright a ray, as vigor seemed 
to fail her ; 

Earth had strong magnets still for her; our hearts 
thronged round about her; 

How could we let our treasure go—how could we live 
without her? 

She quailed not in our giant grasp, but mighty in her 
meekness, 

She drew us nearer to His feet, who was her strength 
in weakness. 












SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 31st 
ult. have been received. The news is not jmportant. 
The conference for settling the Neufchatel question, 
it was said, would take place about the middle of this 
month. 

The Conférence at Constantinople respecting the 
Principalities had ended, and the Austrian troops 
were to be replaced by Turkish soldiers. The British 
steamers had retired from the Isle of Serpents. 

The capture of Bushire is confirmed. It was re- 
ported that Persia had submitted to the British de- 
mands, but the truth of the statement appears very 
doubtful. The Persian Ambassador to France had 
arrived in Paris and had been received by the Emperor. 

Enotanp.—Reports are prevalent of an anticipated 
change in the Cabinet, though the government organ 
declares them unfounded. 

A mercantile Law Reform Conference has taken 
place in London. Delegates from the principal cities 
attended. A deputation was appointed to call upon 
Lord Palmerston respecting the Banking Laws. 

The working men of London have formed Emigra- 
tion Companies on a large scale for Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 

France.—The Court of Cassation, the supreme ju- 
dicial tribunal of the country, has decided the distri- 
bution of electoral tickets without a special permis- 
sion from the authorities, to be illegal. Thus, no can- 
didate opposed to the government can be voted for 
without its permission. 
 Iraty.—Naples continues in a disturbed state, and 
arrests are frequent. A period has been fixed within 
which - political prisoners must decide whether they 
will implore the Royal clemency or suffer transporta- 
‘ tion. 































Think of a calm pellucid lake, on which the sun is 
shining— 

Thus on the Everlasting Arm our sister was reclining ; 

The blindest of us all could see His light around her 
flowing, 

The coldest of us all could feel His love toward her 
glowing, 

And every ear seemed drawn to hear a harmony re- 
vealing 

That they who are made one in Christ are one in 
heart and feeling. 




















A blessed privilege it was, to gather round her pillow, 

And feel His solemn presence near who stills the 
swelling billow ; 

A husband's fond and faithfal heart bowed very low 
beside her ; 

That heart through circling years had prayed no evil 
might betide her ; 

Young, blooming children gronped around in anguish 
undissembled ; 

Her love for them was perfect love, yet not a tear- 

drop trembled ; 
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The Emperor of Austria has granted a general par- 

lon to all pers 


special Court at Mantua is dissolved. 
Cuina.—No later accounts have been received, but 


the details of the Canton news give a different account | 


of the cause of the American interference. It is now 
stated that a boat belonging to the U.S. ship Ports- 
mouth, and 
upon from one of the Chinese forts, while passing up 
the river to withdraw the American marines stationed 
in the foreign factories. The American vessels then 
bombarded the forts, and, receiving n tisfactory 
reply to the demand for an apology, took and destroyed 
them. 
quently apologized, attributing the attack to mistake, 
and that the American vessels would withdraw from 
Canton. 

A report has been received at Hong Kong of the 


0 


sar 


is believed to be authentic. 

Perv.—The revolution progresses. On the 31st of 
12th insurgent fleet had a slight skirmish in 
the harbor of Callao with the forts and the govern- 
ment steamer, in which an American barque and 
several other foreign vessels were injured. An Eng- 
lish and a French vessel of war interfered for the pro- 
tection of the foreigners. 


mo. the 


Domestic.—Accounts from California to the 20th ult. 
are received. The Governor’s Message recommends 
the passage of an act to legalize the State debt. A 
bill for that has been introduced into the 
Legislature. The State Treasurer has deposited money 
with the Pacific Express Company, for the payment of 
the State interest due in the 7th month next, but the 
Attorney General has obtained an injunction restrain- 

the payment. An earthquake occurred on the 
9th ult. throughout the State. Buildings were shat- 
tered in Los Angelos and Santa Barbara, and some 
streams were diverted from their usual channels. The 
Legislature has elected D. C. Broderick U. 8. Senator 
for 6 years, and W. M. Gwin for 3 years, from the 3d 
of next month. 

The Senate of Missouri has passed a resolution, by 
a vote of 25 to 4, declaring the emancipation of slaves 
in that State not only impracticable, but that any 
movement towards it would be impossible, unwise and 
unjust, and should be discountenanced by the people. 
The House subsequently passed the same resolution, 
by a vote of 107 to9. A census of the State, recently 
taken, shows a population of 819,593 free whites, 
2,652 free blacks, and 89,590 slaves. The increase of 
the white population in six years has been over 38 
per cent., while that of the slaves has been only a 
fraction over two per cent. Till the year 1850, the 
increase of slaves was rapid. Two counties return 
no slaves, and twenty others report only 1,000 alto- 
gether. 

The annual message of the Governor of Nebraska to 
the Territorial Legislature estimates the population at 
15,000. 

A slight shock of an earthquake was felt at Trenton, 
N. J., in Philadelphia, and in several places in the 
vicinity, between 11 and 12 o’clock, P. M, of the 10th 
inst. 

The population of Louisiana is stated in the Audit- 
or’s Report as follows: whites, 301,763 ; free colored, 
22,843 ; slaves 263,197. The total value of property 
in the State is $321,281,882, of which New Orleans 
possesses $92,793,697. That city contains 149,700 
persons, being only 46,234 less than one-third of the 
whole population of the State. 

Three companies of Mormon emigrants, several hun- 
dred in number, crossing the plains to Salt Lake City, 
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yns in the Lombardo-Venetian territory | 
condemned for high treason, revolt or insurrection ; | 
prosecution for such offences is suspended, and the | 


| so violent, and the ocean near the shor¢ 


It was reported that the Governor had subse- | 
|!on the beaches at Nahant. 


| lected 
| thing was never known to such an extent before. 
death of Taiping-Wang, the rebel leader or King, and | 


on the 
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are supposed to have perished, as nothing has been 
heard of them since the middle of the 12th month, 
when they were suffering extremely from cold and 
want of provisions. 

A recent letter from Monroe, Georgia, published in 
the New York Tribune, states that the town is without 
a single liquor shop. l tl 


The citizens raised the sum of 


i $1,000, bought them all out, closed the doors, passed 
|an ordinance to tax a retail grocery 
carrying the American flag, was fired | 


$1,000, and are 
taking bonds of all property holders not to sell, lease 
or rent any house or land for the purpose. 

EFFECT OF THE Severe CoLp on Fisues.—A friend at 
Lynn, Mass., states as a fact, that the late storm wa 
) so intense), 
cold and filled with snow and ice, to freeze thi 
fishes. Thousands of sea perch and tautauy were thrown 
One man collected 
tautaug; and hundreds of dozens of perch were col- 
and offered for sale in the markets. 
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Coneress.—The two Houses met in Joint Convention 
llth inst., for the purpose of opening and 
‘counting the electoral votes for President and Vic« 
President, when it was announced that James Bu- 
; chanan and John C. Breckenridge were duly elected 
| to those offices. The fact, reported by the tellers 
that the vote of Wisconsin was cast on the 4th of 12th 
month, instead of the 3d as required by law, occasioned 
an earnest discussion whether the votes of that Stat 
ought to be included in the enumeration. After the 
separation of the Convention, various resolutions o1 
the subject were offered in both Houses, and the de- 
bate continued throughout the sitting. The next day 
a joint resolution was offered in the Senate declaring 
that the vote of Wisconsin should not h 
counted, but it was laid on the table, and the & 
concurred in the House resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to inform the candidates of their election. A 
| resolution offered in the House declaring J. Buchanan 
and J. C. Breckenridge duly elected, but that the vote 
of Wisconsin could not be counted without violating 
| the Constitution, was decided by the Speaker to be 
out of order, the declaration of election having been 
| made on the previous day; and the House 
| his decision. 
The Senate on the 12th adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Post Offices to inquire into the 
| causes of the numerous failures of mails between New 
| York and Washington this season, and to report what 
legislation, if any, is needed to remedy the evil. 
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The 
House bill for constructing a wagon road from Fort 
Kearney to the Eastern frontier of California, and a bill 
granting lands to Minnesota for railroad purposes, 
passed on the 14th. In Executive session, on the 16th, 
the extradition treaty with the Netheriands was rati- 
fied, and the treaty with Great Britain, relative t 
Central America, was postponed tothe 5th of next 
month. 

The Committee on Elections of the House made a 
report on the 11th, concluding with a resolution that 
| Whitfield is not entitled to a seat as Delegate from 
| Kansas. A minority report was also made, and after 
| an unsuccessful attempt to lay the resolution on the 

table, the whole subject was postponed to the 21st 
inst. A communication was received on the 14th 
from the Secretary of War, recommending an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for instituting researches for the 
better manufacture of saltpetre. On the 16th, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce reported fifty Senate bills, mak- 
ing appropriations for the improvement of various 
riversand harbors. On the 17th, the Submarine Tele- 
graph bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for amendment The bill repealing the acts of 
the spurious Legislature of Kansas, and providing for 
the election of a new and more legal one, was passed. 





